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Literary and Historical 
Notes 


PRAYING FOR THE KING IN THE 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 
(Continued from cxcv. 492) 

"THE Scottish rite of 1764 contained 

alternative prayers for the king with 
one of the post-communion collects as a 
further alternative. It is not surprising that 
the Collect for the King should have been 
reduced in status when the Non-Juring 
origins of this particular, rite are recalled and 
when it would have clearly been impossible 
to secure any response other than refusal to 
obey for any request to the majority 
of Scottish Episcopal clergy that they should 
pray for the Hanoverian dynasty. Speaking 
in the House of Lords in 1792, Bishop 
Horsley pointed out that Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow was in error when he thought that 
the Scottish Episcopal clergy refused to use 
the prayers for the king because they were 
not primitive. They had refused to pray for 
King George “ owing to their notions about 
indefeasible hereditary right” and had 
nothing to do with any supposed example 
of the early church. The bishop remarked 
that it was altogether a temporary and 
exceptional cause which had now ceased to 
Operate. The 1637 rite had inserted the 
Collect for the King before that for the Day 
and it is clear that the later provision of 
alternatives was due to political causes 
following the Jacobite rising of 1745. The 


‘Wm. Walker: The Life & Times of John 
rat Bishop of Aberdeen (Aberdeen, 1887), 
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alternatives were so arranged that it would 
be possible to omit all mention of the king 
at this point and in his discussion of the 
question, Dr. J. M. Neale considered that 
the clergy probably preferred to use the 
alternative provided by the post-communion 
collect for prudential and political reasons.” 
But Horsley’s Collation, published in 1792, 
gives in fact one of the prayers for the king 
as a part of the Scottish rite. At the Synod 
of Aberdeen held in 1788, as Neale pointed 
out, it was stipulated that “ nominal prayer ” 
for the king should only be made once 
during any one service; the requirement was 
therefore covered by the allusion in the 
Prayer for the Church, a statement which is 
corroborated by the provision of the Synod 
that the Prayer for the Church shall be read 
straight through without omission.* 

To provide a collect for the King is an 
ancient practice. It was used at Vienne and, 
in the eleventh century, at Rome during the 
ferial seasons, whilst it is also to be found 
in the Leofric Missal compiled at Exeter 
about the same time. A thirteenth-century 
Scottish Provincial Council ordered five 
collects to be said at every Mass, one of 
which should be for the King.* But the 
objection to the position which was con- 
ceded to it in the 1662 rite nevertheless 
remains unshaken for it refers to its fixed 
character and its position of prominence, an 
objection which does not apply with quite 
so much force to the subordinate place in 
the sequence of collects which it occupied 
from 1549 until 1662. An ancient precedent 
was carried in 1662 far beyond anything 
which liturgical or historical evidence 
would justify. 

Criticism of the mention of the king in 
the Prayer for the Church raises far- 
reaching questions concerned with the Canon 
as a whole from 1552 onwards. If it be held 
that the Canon was dislocated by Cranmer 
and should be mended, the prayer itself is 
obviously out of place and should be 
restored to the Canon proper, as has been 
done in Scotland from 1764 onwards. As 
an attempt to replace the ancient custom of 
the bidding of bedes, the prayer should have 
followed immediately after the creed and 
before the Offertory. In either case, it is 


*J. M. Neale: Life & Times of Bp. Torry, p. 441 
(London, 1846). 


‘cf. Dowden: The Scottish Communion Office, 
pp. 146f (Oxford, 1922). 


* Dowden: op. cit.. p. 147, 


the position of the prayer itself, and not the 
mention of the monarch, which is at fault. 
All omission of prayer by name for the local 
bishop, which had Mediaeval precedent, 
weakens the intercession for the church 
when it is compared to the actual naming 
of the king. The necessary dropping of any 
mention of the Pope increased the weakness. 
In the proposed English revision of 1928 
and in the Scottish revision of 1929, as 
also in the South African Liturgy, the 
damage is repaired and a vastly enriched 
prayer names the local bishop in the course 
of its petitions. 

(b) The Litany : 

The suffrages in the Litany are derived 
from the English Litany published by the 
authority of Henry VIII in 1544. In 1662, 
the clause, “and strengthen in . . . holiness 
of life,” was added to the suffrage for the 
King, “that it may please thee to bless and 
preserve” was added to the petition for the 
Royal Family and, in the succeeding peti- 
tion, “Bishops, Pastors and Ministers of 
the Churches” was changed to “ Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons.” These alterations 
call for no comment save for the last which 
has various parallels and affiliations in the 
1662 book. It is an obvious and explicit 
denial of the contemporary Presbyterian 
doctrine of the parity of ministers and was 
called into being by the ecclesiastical 
upheavals of the Commonwealth and the 
Restoration. There was a tendency to gloss 
and lengthen the petitions, a further 
example of the tendency of the divines of 
1662 to move away from classic liturgical 
models. This process would have gone 
much further if the abortive proposals of 
1689 had not been happily checkmated by 
the Lower House of Convocation. 

The Prayer Book Litany follows the 
classic liturgical form by making 
sequence that of petitions for the Church, 
for the King, and for the Bishops. This 
form is to be found in the Prymer reprinted 
by Maskell in Monumenta  Ritualia 
Ecclesiae Anglicanae.’ One point should be 
noticed, however, in connection with the 
litanies as they appeared in the Prymer. The 
king and the bishop are not named. In the 
Prayer Book Litany, precedent is dis- 
regarded. The King and the Royal Family 
are named, but not the Bishop. Prayer made 
for the Royal Family by name was an 


* Maskell; Monumenta Ritualia ii, 220, 226. 
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entirely new liturgical departure. It may be 
suggested that there is present an element of 
the aggrandisement of the personality of the 
individual monarch which came about with 
the Tudors. If it is to be retained, it should 
be balanced by a specific naming of the 
local bishop. 

But the Book of Common Prayer may 
claim at this point the fullest precedent for 
its general approach. The Leofric Missal, 
criginating at Exeter in the eleventh century, 
has a litany with prayers for the king at 
approximately the same point. Unlike most 
litanies of the period, it has no prayer for 
the church, but includes seven for the Pope. 
Another source, the original 1544 form of 
petition for the Royal Family, ran: 

That it maye please the to kepe oure 
noble Queen Katherin in thy fear and 
loue, gyving her increase of al godlynes, 
honour and chyldren. 

We besech the to heare us good lord. 

That it maye please the to kepe and 
defende . . . all the kynges maiesties 
chyldren. 

We besech the to heare us good lord. 

(c) The Daily Offices: 

The orders provided in 1549 for Morning 
and Evening Prayer contain a versicle and 
response praying for the salvation of the 
King immediately after the Lesser Litany 
whilst, after the Anthem, a prayer for the 
King by name and a prayer by name for 
the Royal Family are ordered to be said. 
The versicle is placed in an ancient liturgical 
position whilst the additional prayers stand 
outside the Office itself which ends properly 
with the third collect. 


The versicle and response run: 
Priest. O Lord, save the King. 
Answer. And mercifully hear us when we 

call upon thee. 

All ancient offices had some form following 
this type. The ancient Kyrie eleison, prob- 
ably dating in the West from the period 
when the church at Rome was a Greek- 
speaking community, is retained in Greek 
at this point by the Breviary offices whilst 
the use here of the Lord’s Prayer occurs in 
all of the ancient offices. In 1549, the 
English forms were introduced and the 
suffrages were grouped instead of being dis- 
tributed to the several collects. There seem 
to be no grounds for suggesting, as was done 
by Cardinal Gasquet and Mr. Edmund 
Bishop, that the suffrage for the king at this 
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point is a mere Protestant substitution for 
the prayer for the Pope which was now dis- 
placed. Prayer for the monarch is ancient 
and universal in this form and it is retained 
in the modern Breviarium Romanum at 
Lauds and Vespers for Monday. The reform- 
ing Cardinal Quignon included prayer for 
the king in his Breviary. At this point, 
Cranmer was clearly relying upon the tradi- 
tional Breviary models, and liturgical tradi- 
tion is definitely on the side of the inclusion 
of the versicle with its response. 

The State Prayers at the conclusion of 
Morning and Evening Prayer have had a 
somewhat wandering history and_ their 
present position was finally reached at the 
revision of 1662. The rubric ordering them 
to be said at this point first occurs in the 
Scots Liturgy of 1637, although the prayers 
themselves were printed there at the end of 
the Litany as in the English book of 1559. 
It is an unfortunate rubric as it has the effect 
of making the Litany a part of the Mattins 
Office whereas traditionally it belongs to the 
Eucharist. The prayer for the king is very 
similar to that which occurs in the Prymer 
of 1553 and it was adapted from Queen 
Katherine’s Prayers or Meditations, which 
Dr. Brightman quotes as its source.’ 
“Most gracious” as an ascription applied 
to the king first appears in the Litany in 
1559 and it does not occur in the Prymer of 
Edward VI. The Prayer occurs as the 
fourth collect in Edward VI’s Prymer of 
1553, but first appears in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer at the revision of 1559, when it 
was placed at the end of the Litany. 

The Prayer for the Royal Family follows 
immediately in the 1662 order. It had been 
placed at the end of the Litany in the slight 
revision which the Prayer Book underwent 
in 1604. In 1662, “the fountain of all 
goodness ” was substituted as an ascription 
to God in place of the much stronger 
expression used in 1604, the change having 
already been effected in the Scottish order of 
1637. The actual change in form had been 
made in 1625 when the Prayer was first 
issued as a part of the first Form of 
Occasional Prayers, by Charles I. A letter 
commanding it, on the authority of 


‘cf. Breviarium Romanum Quignonianum, p. 44 
(Cambridge, edited by J. Wickham Legg, 1888). 

'F. E. Brightman: The English Rite, i, 150 
(London, 1913). 


* Liturgies of Edward VI, Parker Society, p. 454 
(London, 
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Charles I, is to be found in Bishop Cosin’s 
manuscripts.’ 

Both at this point and elsewhere, changes 
of name which may be required from time 
to time are made by Royal Proclamation. 
The State Services for the Accession, the 
Popish Plot, the Restoration, and the 
Martyrdom of King Charles I, were never a 
part of the Book of Common Prayer itself. 
In 1662, the Ordinal is followed by an im- 
print: “The Forms of Prayer for ye V. of 
November, ye xxx. of Januarie, & for ye 
xxix of May, are to be printed at ye End 
of this Book.” Save for the Accession Ser- 
vice, these were swept away in 1859 by Act 
of Parliament. They are not properly to be 
included in any discussion of state prayers 
any more than the four prayers which occur 
in the Prymer of 1553. 

The Act of Uniformity of 1662 makes the 
point abundantly clear that in England 
necessary changes in the prayers due to 
birth, marriage or death within the reigning 
family are made by Royal authority and 
rest upon it. The Royal Warrant attached 
to the Accession Service in the Book of 
Common Prayer is a useful illustration of 
the exercise of this authority. In 1859, Con- 
vocation had nothing to say about the 
dropping of the State Services for Nov. 5th, 
Jan. 30th, and May 3lst. It has been 
suggested that a clergyman repeating them 
would be committing no breach of the law 
as they were removed upon parliamentary 
authority alone. But the point is exceed- 
ingly doubtful as they rested upon Royal 
authority and not that of Convocation in the 
first place. Within the complicated question 
of the exercise of the Royal Supremacy and 
of the relationship of church and state in 
England, it does not seem too great an 
assumption to suggest that the power which 
created the services had power to demand 
their disuse without further reference. Of 
course, in Ireland and Wales, since dis- 
establishment, and in the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, as well as in the colonial Provinces, 
the necessary changes rest upon the authority 
of the church alone. 

The present Accession service was first 
authorised by Royal Warrant on Novem- 
ber 9th, 1901, and was approved by Con- 
vocation, replacing the earlier form dating 
from the accession of James II in 1685 and 
used at each accession save that of 


* Blunt: op. cit., p. 27. 
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William III. It lacked either synodical or 
parliamentary sanction and, from 1714, was 
imposed by Royal Warrant. Forms were 
put out during the reign of Elizabeth in 
1576 and 1578.'° In 1640, the recognition 
of Charles I’s accession was ordered by 
Canon 2 and a special form of prayer 
enjoined.'' The form ordered in 1685 was 
considerably modified in 1704 during the 
reign of Queen Anne.’* 

The Prayer Book of 1662 contained 
Forms of Prayer to be Used at Sea and 
included two prayers to be read daily in 
His Majesty’s Navy. It was natural that one 
of these should be a prayer for the reigning 
sovereign. There had been a form of prayer 
for this purpose in the Westminster 
Directory and the present form was drawn 
up by Dr. Sanderson and revised by Dr. 
Sterne."* The addition of this service did 
not form a part of Cosin’s suggestions for 
revision and is a new compilation based 
mainly upon Scriptural sources. Save for 
the Puritan precedent, it is a novel introduc- 
tion into liturgy.’* 

Dr. Wickham Legg contends that the 
prayers do no more than emphasise the 
“‘regalism ” of the church, the link between 
church and monarchy with the king as the 
church’s governor. He urges that the 
number of the prayers is far less than those 
for the emperor and imperial family to be 
found in the Orthodox Church of Russia 
and occurring there at the beginning of the 
Eucharist, in the Anaphora, in the choir 
offices, in Baptism, in the Ordinal, in Con- 
firmation and in Betrothal.'* The Russian 
Church certainly placed an immense stress 
upon the place of the monarch in the 
church’s regal office. It abjures as heretics 
those “who say that Orthodox Princes do 
not ascend their thrones by the special grace 
of God, and who do not at their unction 
receive the gift of the Holy Ghost for the 


% Elizabethan gg Services (Parker Society), 
pp. 548ff (Cambridge, 1847). 

™ Cardwell: Synodalia, i, 392. 

Harford & Stevenson: The Prayer Book 
Dictionary (London, 1925). Article, Accession 
Service, by Douglas Macleane, p. 2 

* cf. Proctor & Frere: A New History of the 
Book of Common Prayer, p. 162 (London, 1914). 
a: Annotated Prayer Book, p. 651 (London, 

** cf. Cosin’s Correspondence (Surtees Society), ii. 
46f. (Durham, 1869). F. E. Brightman: The 
English Rite, ii, 903ff (London, 1913). 

18 Wickham Legg: op. cit., p. 172. 
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discharge of their great office.”’® But, at 
any rate, so far as liturgical practice goes, 
this represents an exaggeration of use. It is 
without parallel in the Primitive Liturgies 
whilst the modern edition of the Divine 
Liturgy of S. Chrysostom used at the Greek 
Cathedral, Bayswater, London, is_ very 
restrained. At the Great Entry with the 
Holy Gifts, the Priest’s prayer includes the 
petition: 

“Of the God-fearing and Christian 
Monarches of England, and of all of us 
may the Lord our God be mindful in His 
Kingdom, now and for ever and from all 
Ages to all Ages. Amen.”?’ 

This edition is issued with the authority of 
Archbishop Germanos, Metropolitan of 
Thyatira, and represents contemporary 
Orthodox practice. Certainly, Dr. Wickham 
Legg’s case is not assisted by an appeal to 
one section of the Eastern Church and it is 
not easy to see how far the customs and 
practice of the (pre-revolutionary) Russian 
Church can provide a reliable guide to the 
habits of the Church of England, which is 
clearly Western in outlook, or a relevant 
field for the comparison of liturgical 
practice. 

Certainly, for the worshipping Anglican 
of to-day, the tendency to make use of a 
series of repetitions of prayers for the 
monarch is apt to become tedious, as may be 
seen by the attempt to meet the case in the 
Irish and Scottish revisions as also in the 
proposals made in 1928 for England. The 
real fault lies in the association of the 
Litany with Mattins, where it does not 
rightly belong liturgically, and in the limita- 
tions caused by the few occasional prayers to 
be tacked on to every reading of the Office 
from the 1662 revision onwards. The book 
of 1549 followed traditional custom more 
closely by ending the Office with the third 
collect. Again, Cranmer excised from the 
Eucharist the majority of the variant 
prayers, antiphons, graduals, secrets and 
post-communions which had come into 
being through the tradition of flexibility that 
had arisen in Mediaeval Western liturgy and 
which are still to be found to-day in Missale 
Romanum together with its various Dio- 
cesan Supplements. The fixed nature of the 
Collect for the King gave it a prominence 

**J. M. Neale: History of the Holy Eastem 
Church, pt. i, p. 875 (London, 1850). 


‘The Divine Liturgy (Faith Press, London, 
1948). 
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which it did not occupy at every Mass 
within the more flexible Western tradition. 
The ill-starred alteration of arrange- 
ment in 1662 only made matters worse, 
whilst they had been further complicated 
by Cranmer’s unfortunate dislocation and 
rearrangement of the Eucharistic canon. As 
a result, a further prayer for the king was 
read publicly and yet another repetition 
occurred. It is difficult not to agree with 
Bishop Dowden that the resulting public 
references to the king are too numerou 
throughout the service. 


At the same time, Dr. Wickham Legg’s 


essay has done excellent service in tracing , 


out the antiquity, meaning and liturgical 
relevance of the Royal Supremacy, a belief 
as real to Charlemagne as to Queen Eliza- 
beth. The king is anointed to a high office 
within the Church of Christ analogous to 
episcopacy itself. “The royal government 
of the church is a personal government, 
without the aid of the House of Commons, 
which . . . is not at its best when dealing 
with ecclesiastical questions. But the king 
is anointed and consecrated by the Church 
to be her governor and protector.”'* The 
Book of Common Prayer under Cranmer’s 
guidance followed ancient precedent by 
giving liturgical form to this belief. It was 
unfortunate that the rejection of the Papal 
supremacy and the subordination of the 
bishops to the Crown should have made it 
appear in a less attractive light during 
Tudor days, whilst the subsequent history of 
English monarchy has underlined at times 
the point that the governorship belongs to 
the office rather than to the person just as 
the bishop is bishop by virtue of his con- 
secration to a particular office in holy orders 
and not by virtue of being the Rt. Rev. 
Dr. X. But the belief is certainly not 
Erastianism whether in theory or in practice. 
The Book of Common Prayer nowhere 
accepts the theory of “church government 
which subjects the Church, bound hand and 
foot, to an external force, the State, a 
Minister, a public office, or the House of 
Commons.”'® Cranmer never fell into this 


“Wickham Legg: op. cit., 172f. An interesting 
account of the derivation of the Christian corona- 
tion ceremonial is contained in E. O. James: 


Christian Myth & Ritual (London, 1934). cf. Also 
the various references to coronation rites contained 
in E. C. Ratcliff: The English Coronation Office 
(London, 1936). 


“Wickham Legg: op. cit., p. 157. 
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heresy but sought in his liturgical forms, to 
express the more ancient belief that the 
church is allied to “regalism” and to give 
this belief a full expression in the Church’s 
corporate devotion, although it was prob- 
ably exaggerated by the novel liturgical 
addition of prayers for the Royal Family. 
Perhaps it may be suggested that, as the 
Prayer Book stands, it is a pity that the 
matter was not left at the point where 
Cranmer concluded his liturgical essay. The 
subsequent addition of the state prayers to 
the offices of Morning and Evening Prayers 
in 1662 only served to underline a repetition 
which was far from necessary or desirable. 

Note: When writing this paper, I did not 
have the advantage of seeing Dr. F. Streat- 
field’s valuable monograph, The State 
Prayers (Mowbray, London & Oxford, 
1950), which has since appeared and which 
carries the discussion into further important 
details. My friend, the Revd. Silas M. 
Harris, calls my attention to the fact that, 
in Belgium, the mention of the king is still 
made in the Canon and that the present 
prayer for the King, said after Mass on Sun- 
days in English Roman Catholic churches, 
has its own Secret and Post-Communion 
in the Orationes Diversae (no. 6) towards the 
end of the Missal. These prayers are 
ancient and occur in the Missa Pro Rege in 
both the Sarum and Hereford Uses. But 
they are a part of what is merely a votive 
Mass. There are similar prayers for the 
tempted, for devoted friends, for the Priest 
himself, for sailors, &c. No undue 
prominence is given to the King. Fr. Harris 
writes to me of a small handbook for Mass 
and Communion called Mon Missal, issued 
by the Benedictines of Mont-Cesar, Lou- 
vain, in 1928. In the Canon, after Papa 
nostro N. et Antistite nostro N., there are 
these words: En Belgique, on ajoute pour le 
Roi: Et Rege nostro Alberto. He remarks 
that doubtless the same note is given in other 
books intended for use in Belgium as, for 
example, a small Flemish Mass Book issued 
for aa Liturgical Congress at Tournai in 
1930. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 


SHAKESPEARE EMENDATIONS 


MACBETH, I, 2, 25. The captain had 
given his account of the revolt and the 
Geath of Macdonwald its leader, and now 
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relates what happened immediately after- 
wards: 
As whence the Sunne ‘gins his reflection, 


Shipwracking Stormes, and direfull Thunders: 
So from that Spring, whence comfort seem’d to 


come, 

Discomfort swells: Marke King of Scotland, 

marke, 

No sooner Justice had, with Valour arm’d, 

ae these skipping Kernes to trust their 

ee 

But the Norweyan Lord, surveying vantage, 

With furbisht Armes, and new supplyes of men, 

Began a fresh assault. 

‘that Spring’ is the death of Macdonwald 
and the flight of his men (‘these skipping 
Kernes’), victory over the rebels. 
Malone prints ‘thunders break’ (the line 
being a syllable short) and quotes Steevens 
“the word break is wanting in the oldest 
copy (the First Folio). The other Folios 
and Rowe read ‘ breaking.’ Mr. Pope made 
the emendation.” Although Malone printed 
‘break,’ he had misgivings about it, for he 
enquires “ Whoever talked of the breaking 
of a storm?” ‘Break’ is also accepted by 
Staunton, Grant White, Cowden Clarke, 
Knight, the Irving editor, Sir Edmund 
Chambers and Prof. Dover Wilson, but 
Cowden Clarke and Knight (like Malone) 
doubt as to break being the right word. The 
line should read 

Shipwracking storms and direful thunders spring, 
That this is right is evidenced by the pun on 
‘spring’ that word being repeated in the 
next line: in the first case it means arrive 
without warning, and in the second, source. 
Shakespeare loved making puns. 

‘Comfort seemed to come’ with the sun- 
rise and with the victory, but with the former 
thunder-storms arrived from the east, and 
‘No sooner’ had victory been achieved than 
@ new aggressor appeared. The passage is 
paralleled by Troilus and Cressida, I, 1, 36: 


I have—as when the sun doth light a storm— 
Buried this sigh in wrinkle of a smile: 

But sorrow that is couched in seeming gladness, 
Is like that mirth fate turns to sudden sadness. 


I, 2, 56. Rosse relates how: 
The Thane of Cawdor, began a dismall Conflict, 
Till that Bellona’s Bridegroome, lapt in proofe, 
Confronted him with selfe-comparisons, 
Point against Point, rebellious Arme ’gainst 
Arme, 
Curbing his lavish spirit: and to conclude, 
The Victorie fell on us. 
Re the fourth line: Theobald removed the 
comma from after ‘ point’ and replaced it 
after ‘rebellious’ and he is followed by 
Malone, Cowden Clarke, Grant White, 
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Staunton, the Irving editor and Sir E. Cham. 
bers, who terms it a correction. Chas, 
Knight says he thinks, with Tieck, that the 
Folio pointing is better, and Prof. Dover 
Wilson follows the Folio. 

*Bellona’s bridegroom’ means Macbeth, 
who confronted the Thane of Cawdor 
‘point against point,’ i.e., Macbeth’s sword- 
point v. the Thane of Cawdor’s swordpoint. 
Therefore, precedence requires that it is Mac- 
beth’s ‘arm’ against the Thane of Cawdor’s 
‘arm.’ The comma after ‘ Point’ is in the 
proper place. ‘ Rebellious arm’ is right, but 
it has been misplaced; it should be at the 
end of the line, which should read 


Point against point, arm ‘gainst rebellious arm, 


I, 3, 48. In the following excerpt, the 
witches are distinguished from each other 
by numbers. 


1. All pole _Macbeth, haile to thee Thane of 
amis. 

2. All haile Macbeth, haile to thee Thane of 
Cawdor. 

3. All haile Macbeth, that shalt be King here- 


after. 
Banq. My Noble Partner 
You greet with present Grace, and _ great 
Of Noble having, and of Royall hope, 


The Irving editor refers to the witches’ 
‘triple prophecy’ and Sir E. Chambers to 
‘the last prophecy ’ and ‘ the three sentences 
of the prophecy’ so it appears that he, also, 
considers the witches made three prophecies 
concerning Macbeth, but neither Shake- 
speare nor  Holinshed (from whom 
Shakespeare borrowed) give more than two 
prophecies. Holinshed wrote 


The first of them spake & sayde: All 
hayle Makbeth Thane of Glammis (for 
he had lately entred into that dignitie and 
office by the death of his father Synel). 
The second of them said: Hayle Makbeth 
Thane of Cawdor: but the third sayde: 
All Hayle Makbeth that hereafter shall 
be king of Scotland. 


Thus, the first witch merely addressed him 
by his proper title and Banquo mentioned 
Macbeth’s ‘ present grace,’ i.e., present happy 
position as Thane of Glamis and then men- 
tions the two-fold ‘ prediction.’ 


I, 3, 142. Banquo and Macbeth speaking: 


Banq. Looke how our Partner’s rapt. 
Macb. If Chance will have me King, 
Why Chance may Crowne me, 
Without my stirre. 

Banq. New Honors come upon him 
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Like our strange Garments, cleave not to their 
mould, 

But with the aid of use. 

Macb. Come what come may, 

™, and the Houre, runs through the roughest 

ay. 

pone. Worthy Macbeth, we stay upon your 

eysure. 


From the first and last lines of this excerpt, 
it can be gathered that Macbeth’s first and 
second speeches (though separated by an 
opinion expressed by Banquo), together 
represent the beginning and end of an 
unbroken train of thought and are solilo- 
quies. This arrangement was the poet's 
device to give simultaneity to the respective 
thoughts of the two men made ‘ partners’ 
by the witches. Banquo’s middle speech was 
uttered sotto voce, and during its progress 
Macbeth’s thoughts turned from leaving it 
to chance, to the committal of murder and 
‘Come what come may,’ etc., shows he had 
concluded that the opportunity for his 
projected crime would arrive, soon or late. 


Cowden Clarke explains “ They is ellip- 
tically understood before cleave (sixth line).” 
‘Strange’ (same line) means ‘new,’ as in 
Troilus and Cressida, Ill, 2, 10, “I stalk 
about her door, like a strange soul upon 
the Stygian banks,” Prof. Dover Wilson says 
“*our’ (same line) is indefinite,’ meaning, 
I suppose, that ‘our’ is equivalent to any- 
body’s. Banquo’s middle speech is passed 
without comment by Malone, Staunton, 
Grant White, Chas. Knight, the Irving editor 
and Sir Edmund Chambers. 


As ‘our’ is indefinite (Prof. Dover Wilson) 
Banquo could not have preceded it by 
‘him’; he must have said ‘‘ New honours 
come upon us Like our strange garments,” 
ie., with the example of Macbeth in mind 
(as shown by his previous remark “ Look 
how our partner’s rapt”) he soliloquized 
on the way an unexpected rise in position 
can temporarily upset a man’s serenity. 


I, 5, 14. On reading her husband’s letter, 
Lady Macbeth soliloquizes on Macbeth in 
relation to the witch’s reference to him as 
‘king that shalt be’: 


Glamys thou art, and Cawdor, and shalt be 
What thou art promis’d: yet doe I feare thy 
_ Nature, 
It is too full o’ th’ Milke of humane kindnesse, 
o catch the meerest way. Thou would’st be 


great, 
Art not without Ambition, but without 
The Hing should attend it. What thou would’st 
igniy, 
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That would’st thou holily: would’st not play 


And a ” would’st wrongly winne. 

Thould’st have, great Glamys, that which cryes, 

Thus thou must doe, if thou have it; 

And that which rather thou do’st feare to doe, 

Then wishest should be undone. 

Malone quotes and follows Johnson “ As 
the object of Macbeth’s desire is here intro- 
duced speaking of itself, it is necessary to 
read (third line up), ‘if thou have me’”; 
Malone considers the two following lines 
also, as spoken by ‘the object of Macbeth’s 
desires’ but it will be shown that they speak 
Lady Macbeth’s own thoughts. Staunton, 
Grant White, Cowden Clarke and Chas. 
Knight pass the last four lines without com- 
ment. The editor of the Irving edn. 
(F. A. Marshall) emended the penultimate 
line to ‘An act which rather,’ etc. Prof. 
Dover Wilson terms the last four lines ‘A 
disputed passage.’ 

The material word in the excerpt is 
‘nearest’ (fourth line). ‘The nearest way’ 
meant the murder of the king by Macbeth. 
Lady Macbeth rightly expressed confidence 
that although Macbeth would fear to murder 
the king, yet, were it done by another, he 
would not be displeased; for her last two 
lines faithfully sum up the thoughts he 
expressed, I, 3, 134/142. She had not the 
excuse for contemplating assassination, that 
the king, by making his son Malcolm his 
successor, had obliterated Macbeth’s hope 
of the throne, for her husband did not 
inform her of that fact. There being nothing 
to shake her faith in the witch’s prophecy, 
she was willing the king should be slain 
merely that Macbeth should gain the crown 
sooner. ‘Thus thou must do, if thou have 
it’ could not be all she said, for (as shown 
by her opening words) she was sure the 
crown would come to him (that he would 
‘have it’) without his doing anything. The 
line is a foot short, which, if made good, 
will truly give her full meaning: 

Thus thou must do, if thou would’st have it 

And that's which rather thou do’st fear to do— 
“that’s which ”=that is what, as in Winter's 


Tale, Ill, 2, 61, “More than mistress of 
which comes to me in the name of fault.” 


HOWARD PARSONS. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S “ TEMPEST ” 
AS AN OPERA 


HAKESPEARE’S Tempest has several 
times been adapted for the opera-stage 
and set to music. 

The oldest opera-libretto after this play 
was Friedrich Wilhelm Gotter’s (1746-1797) 
Die Geisterinsel, which was set to music at 
the same time by two composers: by 
Johann Friedrich Reichardt (1752-1814), 
and by Johann Rudolf Zumsteeg (1760- 
1802). These two operas had their first per- 
formances in the same year, in 1798, the 
first one at Berlin, the second at Stuttgart. 

Some fifty years later, the prolific French 
dramatist, Augustin Eugéne Scribe (1791- 
1861) wrote, after Shakespeare’s play, a 
libretto La tempéte, which was origin- 
ally destined for the composer Felix 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, but was finally set 
to music by Jacques Halévy (1799-1862). The 
first performance of the opera (in Italian: 
La Tempesta) took place in London, 
June 8, 1850, but it had no success. 

The next composer to try his luck on this 
theme was the notable Czech musician 
Zdenek Fibich (1850-1900). The poet 
Jaroslav Vrchlicky (1853-1912) wrote the 
libretto, and their opera Boure had its first 
performance at the National Theatre, 
Prague, 1895. 

A quarter of a century later, April 17, 
1920, a new opera The Tempest, by 
Nicholas Comyn Gatty (born 1874), was 
produced in London, the libretto, after 
Shakespeare, having been arranged by the 
composer’s brother, Reginald Gatty. 

The next opera based on Shakespeare’s 
Tempest was La tempesta, text by Arturo 
Rossato, music by Felice Lattuada (born 
1882), the first night having taken place at 
Milano, November 23, 1922. 

But there was also an interesting project 
for an opera on this theme which was unfor- 
tunately never realised and has, to the 
present, passed unnoticed by English Shake- 
spearian students. In the German com- 
poser, Hugo Wolf’s (1860-1903), correspon- 
dence, we read in one of the letters he 
wrote from Unternach am Attersee, June 6, 
1890, to his friend Oskar Grohe at Mann- 
heim, these most interesting paragraphs: 

“Complying with a desire of my friends 
from Vienna, to compose some work for 
the orchestra, I formed the intention of writ- 
ing a symphonic picture after Shakespeare’s 
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Tempest. But the more I tried to make the 
play clear to myself in its most elemen- 
tary traits, the more my soul became 
aware of the variegated scenes and pictures 
in which the Tempest is so rich. The funda- 
mental idea of the play stimulated my 
musical feeling less than the characteristic 
personages of the play. This was at last the 
stuff for an opera which I had sought 
so long, which I had missed for so long, 
desired for so long, of which I had 
had a presentiment, and which finally I had 
found and taken possession and which I 
shall never again let loose. And the comic 
element of it! What splendid contingencies! 
Caliban, Trinculo and Stephano! These are 
fellows I have always wanted. 


“In the plot of the play no changes are 
necessary. For the sake of brevity, all 
scenes between Alonso, Sebastian, Antonio 
and Gonzalo are to be omitted, and the first 
four acts of the play are to be contracted to 
two acts of the opera; the fifth act will be 
the third one. The first two scenes of the 
first act (up to p. 17 of the edition in 
Reclam’s Universal-Bibliothek) will remain, 
as I should like to save up the entrance 
of Caliban for the beginning of the second 
act. On p. 19, the plot is to proceed 
from the entrance of Fernando to the 
end, which is, of course, to be fashioned 
more effectively. My second act may begin 
with the second scene of Shakespeare's 
second act. A characteristic overture may 
impressively introduce the eruptions of the 
animal passions, the representative of which 
is Caliban. Then follows the delightful 
scene with Trinculo, Caliban and Stephano, 
which is expected to fill out the whole of 
the second act. At the same time the murder 
of Prospero is being planned. The scene 
closes with the same cannibal drinking song 
as in Shakespeare’s play. Follows the 
second scene (Shakespeare’s third act), the 
love scene between Miranda and Fernando. 
Then again a scene between Caliban, Trin- 
culo and Stephano (p. 57 of Schlegel’s 
translation), and the end of the second act. 
The third act is the same as Shakespeare’s 
fifth act, of course with some alterations 
and embellishments. This is, in brief terms, 
my scenario. If it is really your opinion 
that your friend would be the right man to 
help me, I should like to enter into negotia- 
tions with him. Otherwise I have great 
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confidence in a poet who is nearly un- 
known (at least here in Austria), Detlev 
von Liliencron. He sent me, not long ago, 
his poems which I think very talented. But 
let your poet friend know of my intentions 
concerning the Tempest—I should feel very 
happy to find in him the right man.” 

No comments on this enthusiastic letter 
are needed. But it must be stated that, so 
far as it is known, Hugo Wolf never com- 
posed a single note of this intended opera. 


O. F. BABLER. 


ASSHETON OF SALFORD AND 
ASHTON OF SHEPLEY: FURTHER 
EVIDENCE 


THE publication in 1949 of the Manchester 

Collegiate Registers, 1657-8 (vol. 89 
of L.P.R.S.), furnishes an important item 
that confirms the hypotheses I made in my 
article on the descent of the Asshetons of 
Salford from the Ashtons of Shepley (Notes 
and Queries, May 15, 1948). 

In that article I postulated, (1) that 
William Ashton of Heaton Norres was 
identical with William Ashton of Salford 
and William Ashton of Ashton who married 
Alice Hulme in 1619, also (2) that Robert 
Ashton, son of William Ashton of Heaton 
Norres, baptized at Manchester Cathedral 
23 Jan., 1624, was identical with Robert 
Ashton of Salford, d. 1668, and (3) that 
Alice Ashton, widow, of Heaton Norres, 
whose will was proved 1668, husband not 
named, was the widow of William Ashton 
and therefore identical with Alice Hulme 
Ashton, and (4) that Robert Ashton, named 
in Alice Ashton’s will as the deceased son 
of Alice, was Robert of Salford, and (5) 
that her son James, mentioned in her will, 
was therefore also son of William Ashton 
of Salford. 

The Manchester Collegiate Register 
referred to above contains on p. 88 the 
following important marriage entry for 
26 March, 1658: “James Ashton, Heaton 
Norres, chapman, son of William Ashton, 
late of Salford; dec. and Margery Robinson, 
Heaton Norres, dau. of Richard Robinson, 
late of Salford, dec. mar. by Mr. Robert 
Browne, minister at Manchester; R. Browne. 
Wit. John Clough.” 

This item proves (1) that James Ashton 
of Heaton Norres was the son of William 
Ashton of Salford, and (2) that, therefore, 
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Alice Ashton, widow, mother of Robert and 
James, was the widow of William Ashton 
of Salford, and (3) that William Ashton of 
Ashton, William Ashton of Heaton Norres, 
and William Ashton of Salford were 
identical, and (4) that Robert Ashton, son 
of William Ashton of Heaton Norres, bap- 
tized 23 Jan., 1624, was also son of William 
Ashton of Salford and therefore identical 
with Robert Ashton of Salford. 

As I take it, therefore, from this evidence 
and that given in my May 15, 1948, article, 
William Ashton and his wife Alice Hulme 
Ashton after their marriage in 1619 went 
to live at or near the Hulme property at 
Heaton Norres. There at least two of their 
children were born, Robert and Margaret. 
Robert had been baptized at Manchester 
23 Jan., 1624; Margaret had been baptized 
at Stockport, 19 Jan., 1633. Early in 1634, 
the family moved to Salford. Margaret was 
re-baptized at Manchester Cathedral, 30 
March, 1634. Her sister Ellen was baptized 
at Manchester as daughter of William Ash- 
ton of Salford, 8 Sept., 1634. After William 
Ashton’s death which was prior to 1658 
(when James was married) William’s widow, 
Alice, returned to Heaton Norres where her 
son James continued to live until his death 
in 1684 (admon. at Chester). Alice Ashton’s 
son Robert, however, lived in Salford until 
he died in 1668. His sons, William and 
Rev. Robert, and their descendants con- 
tinued to be associated with Salford; this 
William’s son Robert (1669-1727) emigrated 
with his family to Philadelphia in 1699. 

This evidence, I believe, completes the 
proof of the descent of the Asshetons of 
Salford from the Ashtons of Shepley. I 
should like now to find the maiden names 
of the following two Assheton wives: 
(1) Mary—who married Robert Ashton of 
Salford about 1644, and (2) Margaret— who 
— Robert Assheton of Salford about 

JosePH M. BRATTY. 


THE MARTEN FAMILY OF 
CUCKFIELD AND FERRING, SUSSEX 


(1) — Marten 
(2) William of Cuckfield and Ferring—m. 
Mary Penfold 1673, at Bolney. 
Will, Chichester, 32.285. 1720. 
Wife Mary. Thomas, son of Richard 
Marten, of Cuckfield, yeoman. Elizabeth 
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Tidy, daughter of Richard Marten. 
Nephew, William Marten of Hamms near 
Lewes. Mary, daughter of brother 
Richard. Brother, Edward Marten of 
Beckley, Kent. Nephew, Richard Marten 
of Ferring. 

Mary’s Will, Chichester, 26. 1731. 

Niece, Mary Shelley. Nephew, Richard 


Nye. Mary, wife of Thomas Holden. 
William Borne, of Bolney. Kinsman, 
John Sandell, of Ferring. Elizabeth, 


daughter of Thomas Tidy. Rebecca Nye. 


(3) Richard, of Cuckfield—b. 1654 at Cuck- 
field, m. Elizabeth Brooker, 1687, at All 
Saints, Lewes. 


(4) Thomas, of Beckley, Kent—b. 1657/8 at 
Cuckfield, m. Anne Cooke of Beckley, 
1686, at Bolney. 


(5) Edward, of Beckley, Kent—b. 1662 at 
Cuckfield. 
Will of Edward Payne of East Grinstead, 
P.C.C.84. 1689. 
Land and tenements in the parishes of St. 
Mary and All Saints, Lewes, and New- 
church, co. Kent in tenure of Edward 
Marten. 


(3) Richard Marten 
(6) Thomas—alive 1720. 
(7) Elizabeth—b. 1689 at Cuckfield, m. 
Thomas Tidy, of Ferring. 


(8) Mary—b. 1692 at Cuckfield, m. Thomas 
Holden. 


(9) Richard, of Ferring—b. 1688 at Cuckfield. 


(5) Edward Marten 
(10) William, of Hamms near Lewes. 


(7) Richard Marten 
(11) Richard, of Ferring, m. Mary. 


(10) William Marten 
(12) William, of Hamms near Lewes. 


(11) Richard Marten 

(13) Anne. 
M.I. at Ferring: Here Lyeth ye Body of 
Anne daughter of Richard and Mary 
Marten who Died ye 30th of March 1741, 
Aged 20 years. 

(14) Joane. 
M.I. at Ferring: Here Lyeth ye Body of 
Joane Marten daughter of Richard and 
Mary Marten who Died ye 7th of Decem- 
ber 1745, Aged 27 years. 


A. E. MARTEN. 
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NOTES ON JOHN GAY 


I 
"THE following article appears on p. 536, 
Volume VIII of The Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1738, above the pseudonym 
Pamphilus: 
“T have been offended with the trifling 
distich upon Mr. Gay’s monument in 
Westminster Abbey, 

Life is a jest and all things show it, 

I thought so once and now I know it. 
The miserable poetry of the first line 
makes it unlikely that it could be a studied 
production, unless it were one of the first 
efforts of a Romantick girl, or some 
schoolboy’s imitation. . . . I should con- 
ceive it to have been a drunken sally which 
was perhaps, after midnight, applauded 
as a lively epigram, and might have pre- 
served its reputation had it, instead of 
being engraved on a monument at West- 
minster, been scribbled in its proper place, 
the window of a brothel. 

These lines, therefore, are impious in 
the mouth of a Christian, and nonsense 
in that of an atheist. But whether we 
consider them as ludicrous or wicked, 
they ought not to stand where they are 
at present. Let us therefore review our 
public edifices, and where inscriptions like 
this appear, spare our posterity the trouble 
of erasing them.” 


This article has never before been considered 
in works on Gay, nor has it been attributed. 
It seems possible, however, to attribute it, 
without error, to Dr. Johnson. 


From early in 1734 Johnson had con- 
tributed occasional material to Cave, the 
manager of the Gentleman’s Magazine, and 
was finally attached to the literary staff of 
that journal early in 1738. While no work 
of Pamphilus has been identified with that 
of Johnson, it is recognised that much 
anonymous material in the Magazine could 
have been written by him. The choice of 
the pseudonym, however, is interesting in 
itself, for the original Greek grammarian 
was the author of a comprehensive lexicon, 
as was Dr. Johnson, and although it was 
not published until 1747, Boswell tells us 
that it had been in mind “several years” 
earlier. 
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II 


It is now regarded as correct to take 
the reference in Spence’s Anecdotes begin- 
ning: “ Dr. Swift had been observing once 
to Mr. Gay what an odd pretty sort of 
thing a Newgate pastoral might make .. .” 
as the earliest hint of the origin of The 
Beggar's Opera. Instead, Swift’s letter to 
Pope, dated August 30th, 1716, should be 
recalled. It reads in part: 


a set of quaker pastorals might suc- 
ceed, if our friend Gay could fancy it, 
and I think it a fruitful subject; pray 
hear what he says. I believe further, the 
pastoral ridicule is not exhausted, and 
that a porter, chairman or footman’s 
pastoral might do well. Or what do you 
think of a Newgate pastoral, among the 
thieves and whores there? ” 


Ill 


In the summer of 1718, Gay stayed at 
Cockthorpe, the country seat of Lord Har- 
court, in Oxfordshire. At the same time, 
Pope was residing at another of his Lord- 
ship’s country estates, Stanton Harcourt, not 
far distant, and also in Oxfordshire. Pope 
was then engaged on the production of 
Book V of his translation of the “ Iliad.” 
This coincidence of residence has doubtless 
been the cause of much of the confusion 
over the authorship of the famous letter on 
the death of two lovers in a haycock, by 
lightning, of which the last lines run: 


“They were struck dead, and already 
grown stiff and cold in this posture. There 
was no mark or discolouring on their 
bodies—only that Sarah’s eyebrow was a 
little singed, and a small spot between her 
breasts. They were buried the next day in 
one grave.” 
The claims for Gay’s authorship are sub- 
stantiated by considering the poverty of the 
Epitaphs that his friend Pope provided for 
the deceased pair. The first is this: 
On Two Lovers StrucK DEAD By LIGHTNING 
When Eastern Lovers feed the funeral fire, 
the same pile the faithful pair expire: 
Here pitying Heaven that virtue mutual found, 
And blasted both, that it might neither wound. 
Hearts so sincere th’ Almighty saw well pleased, 
Sent his own lightning, and the victims seized. 
Lord Harcourt, of whom the two young 
people were tenants, believed that this was 
Not within the comprehension of the simple 
country folk who would most read it, and 
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so directed that Pope write another, which 
he did: 
Think not, by soepews judgment seized, 
A pair so faithful could expire: 
Victims so pure Heaven saw well pleased 
And snatch’d them in celestial fire. 


Live well, and fear no sudden fate; 
When God calls virtue to the grave, 
Alike ’tis justice soon or late, 
Mercy alike to kill or save. 


Virtue unmoved can hear the call, 

And face the flash that melts the ball. 
Gay’s next play, Dione, based on con- 
stancy and inconstancy in love, followed 
soon after the stay at Cockthorpe. In it 
appears the following couplet: 

Tomorrow shall the funeral rites be paid, 

And these love-victims in one grave be laid. 
This seems too close an echo of the last 
lines of the letter to be accidental, and since 
Pope’s lines lack the necessary reality and 
poetic fire, I am inclined to agree with 
Thackeray, and credit Gay with the author- 
ship of the letter. Goldsmith had no doubts, 
for in The Vicar of Wakefield, chapter 
VIII, he refers to “ the two lovers so sweetly 
described by Mr. Gay, who were struck 
dead in each other’s arms.” 


IV 

In The Distressed Wife, Gay had applied 
himself to the production of a Congreve 
type of comedy. From the characters’ names 
to the witty dialogue and inconclusiveness 
of the plot, the piece resembles Congreve’s 
dramatic technique more closely than any 
other writer’s. The typical Congreve prac- 
tice of providing each character with a name 
that reveals his salient trait, passion, idio- 
syncrasy, or his occupation, is followed to 
the extremes of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Instead of Scandal, Tattle, Buckram, Miss 
Prue and Lady Wishfor’t, we have Barter, 
the merchant, Lord Courtlove, Trenchwell 
the farmer, Fibber the porter, Lady Frank- 
air, Mrs. Buxom, Fetch the maid, and the 
Misses Sprightly and Friendless. Lady 
Willit is in every way as good and polished 
a comic character as Lady Teazle. 

In many ways the comedy is reminiscent 
of The Old Batchelor, and more than 
Trench’s confidence: “. . . we are not so 
ignorant of the ways of the world,” reminds 
us of Congreve’s Way of the World. Con- 
sidering the close and lasting friendship 
between the two dramatists, it is not 
inconceivable that Gay deliberately tried to 
write this in his friend’s style; for imitation 
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has long been attested the greatest form of 
flattery. Besides which, when we see a par- 
ticular fashion receiving public acclamation, 
we are all inclined to copy it, and Gay was 
not unlikely to regard Congreve’s fame as 
the result of his particular style of writing 
comedy. 

Nor can we summarily dismiss as absurd 
the thought that Congreve may have taken 
a hand and assisted in the writing of part 
of The Distressed Wife while in his enforced 
retirement before his fatal accident. In this 
convalescence, he went like Gay to the 
country, and that the two should reside 
together at Amesbury is not unreasonable. 
Supporting this probability is the marked 
superiority of the first three Acts which 
could have been composed before the revival 
of The Wife of Bath. However, it is enough 
to notice this change of quality in the 
humour and wit after Act III. 


A. L. McLEop. 


KEATS, ‘OBERON’ AND FREUD 


ME. BEYER’S book, ‘Keats and the 

Daemon King’ represents something 
of a landslide to those interested in the 
genesis of Keats’s poetry. Wieland’s 
‘Oberon,’ hitherto virtually neglected as a 
“source, is shown by Mr. Beyer to have 
exerted an influence second only to Shake- 
speare’s on Keats’s work; and failing a 
reprint of Sotheby’s translation of ‘ Oberon,’ 
“Keats and the Daemon King’ must be 
for the ordinary reader the guide to many 
of Keats’s more esoteric ‘ speculations.’ 


The impression is gained from Mr. Beyer, 
of Keats ‘ reading and re-reading ’ ‘ Oberon’ 
from 1815 onwards, and often adapting it to 
his own poetic purposes. I cannot wean 
myself, however, from the feeling that 
‘Oberon’ belongs essentially to Keats’s pre- 
Endymion period, that it was part of the 
preparation for the latter poem and lapsed 
afterwards. 


Mr. Beyer (page 281) quotes Keats’s letter 
of November 1819: ‘As the marvellous is 
the most enticing, and the surest guarantee 
of harmonious numbers &c.’ But Keats 
goes on to say: ‘I and myself cannot agree 
about this at all. Wonders are no wonders 
to me. I am more at home amongst Men 
and Women. I would rather read Chaucer 
than Ariosto.’ (‘ Letters,’ 2nd Ed. p. 440.) 
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This seems to indicate a very ‘anti- 
Oberonish’ tendency. 

Hoping for light on the probabilities 
here, and also to obtain support for deduc. 
tions generally concerning Keats’s ‘ sources, 
I have had recourse to Freud (‘ The Inter. 
pretation of Dreams’ by S. Freud, tr, 
A. A. Brill, 3rd Ed., 1932), for what Freud 
says of dreams often seems to apply to 
poetry. 

I have noted the following aphorisms 
which appear to bear interestingly on the 
questions of Keats’s sources, and of what 
relics from the hinterland of the mind we 
may expect to unearth; and which may help 
towards an appreciation of the significance 
of the ‘squashed quotatoes, uncurrent puns 
and messes of mottage’ exhibited by the 
ingenious source-hunter. 

In quoting from Freud I will substitute: 
for ‘dreamer, ‘poet’; for ‘dream’ or 
‘dream - content, ‘poem’; and for 
‘underlying dream-thoughts,’ ‘ underlying 
thoughts.” For ‘dream-sources,’ ‘ sources’; 
for ‘manifest’ and ‘latent dream-content, 
‘obvious’ and ‘hidden ideas.’ Otherwise I 
use Freud’s words. 

Freud: ‘Daydreams have _ essential 
features in common with nocturnal dreams; 
indeed, the investigation of daydreams might 
well have afforded the shortest and best 
approach’ (p. 455). 

‘In our interpretation the rule will be, 
in every case, to disregard the apparent 
coherence of the (poem) as being of sus- 
picious origin, whether the elements are con- 
fused or clear’ (p. 462). 

‘Every analysis will afford evidence of 
the fact that the most insignificant features 
are indispensable to interpretation’ (p. 474). 

‘It is sometimes possible to recover from 
2 mere fragment of the (poem) the whole 
of the underlying thoughts’ (p. 478). 

‘(Poems) have at their disposal recollec- 
tions which are inaccessible to the waking 
state (p.29). The deeper we go into the 
analysis of (poems) the more often we are 
put on the track, among the latent ideas, 
of childish experiences which play the part 
of sources’ (p. 196). 

‘Impressions of our earliest childhood 
crave reproduction (in poetry) for their own 
sake’ (p. 239). 

In the latter aphorism, extremely impor- 
tant for our purpose, we must substitute 
instead of ‘ childhood,’ ‘ poetical childhood, 
which for Keats was his ‘ Oberon” period, 
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1815-16, when, in accordance with Hay- 
don’s advice to ‘collect incident &c.’ 
the business of storing poetical material for 
future use was seriously commenced. The 
romantic phantasmagoria of ‘Oberon’ 
would thus form some of the basic material 
of Keats’s new store. Hence, as Mr. Beyer’s 
book shows, reminiscences of ‘ Oberon,’ its 
phraseology, scenery, incidents, characters 
and allegories, in fact everything that could 
be drawn from it, abound in, and are among 
the prime ingredients of, very many of 
Keats’s poems. 

Freud again: ‘ Although (poems) may be 
conceived almost instantaneously, the 
(reader) turns juxtaposition into concatena- 
tion’ (pp. 41 and 61), producing an apparent 
separation of closely related passages. Thus, 
the opening and last line of Keats’s sonnet 
‘The Poet’: 

At morn, at noon, at Eve, and Middle Night 

He passes forth into the charmed air... 

A visible halo round his mortal head. 
hint at Shakespeare’s 


. . . Praise and glory on his head: 
For forth he goes and visits all his host .. . 
A little touch of Harry in the night. 


(‘Henry V,’ III, i. 29/47.) 
This aptly illustrates another characteristic 
of dreams: the substitution of a literal inter- 
pretation: ‘a visible halo’ or glory for 
‘praise and glory. Mr. Beyer (p. 93/7) 
accounts for much of the content of ‘ The 
Poet’ as derived from ‘Oberon,’ but not 
these first and last lines. 

‘The stimulus of a (poem) always lies 
among the experiences or thoughts im- 
mediately preceding’ (Freud: p. 152). 

‘A (poem) is always the (often disguised) 
fulfilment of a (more or less suppressed) 
wish’ (p. 164). 

‘Although every (poem) is thus con- 
nected through its obvious subiect with 
recent experiences, through its hidden ideas 
it is connected with the most remote 
experiences’ (p. 214). In Keats’s case the 
remote experiences are frequently ‘ Oberon.’ 

‘There are no meaningless (poems)’ 
(Freud: p. 183). 

‘The (poet) does not allow himself to 
dream about trifles’ (p. 183). 

‘The hidden meaning far surpasses in sig- 
nificance the obvious meaning’ (p. 166). 

‘All (poems) are absolutely egoistical; in 
every (poem) the ego appears, often dis- 
guised (p. 260). 

“Condensation and displacement (and sub- 
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stitution) are the two craftsmen to whom we 
may chiefly ascribe the structure of the 
(poem) ’ (p. 295). 

Thus, Keats’s ‘I had a dove’ seems to 
be inspired by a passage in ‘Romeo and 
Juliet.’ 

I had a dove and the sweet dove died; 

And I have thought it died of grieving; 
O, what could it grieve for? Its feet were tied, 
With a silken thread of my own _ hand’s 


weaving ... 
(Keats.) 


Juliet: . . . 1 would have thee gone; . 
And yet no further than a wanton’s bird, 
Who lets it hop a little from her hand, 
Like a poor prisoner in his twisted gyves, 
And with a silk thread plucks it back 


again, 

So loving jealous of his liberty. 
Romeo: I would I were thy bird. 
Juliet: So, sweet, would I: 

Yet I should Kill 

cherishing. 


(‘Romeo & Juliet,’ II, ii. 178/85.) 
That ‘the sweet dove died’ reveals the wish 
for ‘much cherishing.’ But this wish is dis- 
placed from the poem, which is, as it were, 
a paraphrase of the last three lines of the 
above passage. The underlying thought 
seems to be ‘I am a wanton’s bird and I 
wish to be killed (i.e., cured) with much 
cherishing.’ 

It sometimes happens that several different 
‘sources’ are suggested in connection with 
the same passage of poetry, and it may be 
that the finer the passage in question the 
more likely this is to occur. Similarly, it 
is probably to be expected that a ‘source’ 
will often influence a poem at more than one 
point. At cxciv. 14, and cxcv. 253, are 
instances in connection with Keats’s ‘Ode 
to the Nightingale,’ and the following from 
Freud indicates that a parallel state of things 
is regularly found in dreams. 

‘A tremendous work of condensation is 
accomplished in (poems) (Freud: p. 269). 
A (poem) works under a kind of compul- 
sion which forces it to combine ail the 
sources of stimulation offered to it (p. 180). 
Elements are taken up into the (poem) 
because they are able to offer the most 
numerous points of contact with the greatest 
number of underlying thoughts, and thus 
represents nodal points. Every element of 
the (poem) appears several times over in the 
underlying thoughts (p.273). Not only is 
each element of the (poem) determined 
(i.e., suggested) several times over by the 
underlying thoughts, but the individual 
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underlying thoughts are represented in the 
(poem) by several elements. Whatever 
dream (poem) I may subject to dissection I 
always find this fundamental principle con- 
firmed ’ (p. 274). 

The idea of Tom Keats may have deter- 
mined some of the phraseology of ‘ La Belle 
Dame’ (see cxciv. 210): 

When I did name her brothers then fresh tears 

Stood on her cheeks, as doth the honey-dew 

Upon a gather’d lily almost wither’d. 

(‘ Titus Andronicus,’ III, i. 111/13.) 
How doth my son and brother? 

Thou tremblest. . . . 

So dull, so dead in look, so woe-begone.. . 

Douglas is living, and your brother yet. 

(‘II Henry IV,’ I, i. 67/82.) 
Sit thou by my bed, 
And hear, I think, the very latest counsel 


That ever I shall give. 
(Ibid. IV, v. 179/81.) 


From this it can be seen (which of course 
is not new) that La Belle Dame is one 
of those composite or collective persons who 
are according to Freud common in dreams 
(see Freud, p.283). As Shakespeare com- 
pactly says, ‘ Desire is Death’ (Sonnet 147), 
and it may be that La Belle Dame con- 
denses the idea of the two Deaths of 
Coleridge: 

Is that a Death, and are there two? 

Is Death that woman’s mate? 

Her lips were red, her looks were free, 

Her locks were yellow as gold... 

The Nightmare Life-in-Death was she .. . 

Freud again: ‘ The mechanism of dream- 
(poem) formation is favorable to only one 
of the logical relations: similarity, “ just 
as.” The cases of similarity are the chief 
points of support for (poem)-formation’ 
(p. 305). 

“It is always permissible, if a dream stub- 
bornly refuses to surrender its meaning, to 
venture on the experimental inversion of 
definite portions. Then, not infrequently, 
everything becomes clear’ (p.313). An 
example of this occurs in ‘When they were 
come unto the Fairy’s Court’ lines 5/8 (see 
‘Letters,’ 2nd Ed., p. 321). The Fairy may 
be Richards, the place Providence Place, 
London, the very opposite of 

Amid the woods they were, so lone and wild. 


The ‘fretful princess’ may be Fanny 
Brawne. ‘Ape, Dwarf, Fool, and Mule’ 


may be Keats himself: 


Call forth mv dwarf, my eunuch and my fool ... 
. ... What body then took thee? 
A good dull mule. 


(‘ Volpone,’ I, i.) 
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Keats was reading Beaumont and Fletcher 
about this date (see ‘Letters,’ p. 307), and 
his four-volume set contained also Jonson’s 
plays. 
The ‘ Fairy’s Court’ poem has an interest- 
ing parallel to ‘ Lamia’: 
(a) . . . she enter’d with her servants three 
. . . and there was nothing seen 
But the Mule grazing on the herbage green. 
(b) The mule no sooner saw himself alone 
(Than he) trotted in high glee 
To the knotty side of an old Pollard tree 
And rub(d) his sides against the mossed bark 
Till his Girths burst and left him naked stark 
(c) Except his Bridle... . 
. .. adown he lay... 
Sham’d a_ good snore—the 
descended 
And filch(d) the unpleasant trammels quite 


Monkey-men 


away. 
And off he went, run, trot or anyhow. 
From ‘ Lamia’: 
(a) Into the green-recessed woods they flew, 
Nor grew they pale, as mortal lovers do. 
(b) Left to herself the serpent now began 
To change... &c. 


(c) Still sone her crown; that vanished, also 
she 


. . . Crete’s forests heard no more. 


The bridle and the crown are obviously 
symbols, probably for ‘ consciousness.’ The 
shorter poem is a very plain example of 
wish-fulfilment : 

And filch the unpleasant trammels quite away— 

And off he went, run, trot or anyhow. 

With this compare Keats’s letter to Fanny 
Brawne, July 1819 (‘Letters,’ p. 353): ‘ Ask 
yourself, my love, whether you are not very 
cruel to have so entrammelled me, so des- 
royed my freedom.’ 

It would seem that in these parallel 
passages, if the Mule represents the poet, 
so also must the Snake. And it is clear from 
Mr. Beyer’s analysis, that Lamia, especially 
in this passage, represents inter alia the 
‘demon of desire’ (pp. 231/2). 

And here a_thoroughgoing Freudian 
would examine the conceivably phallic sig- 
nificance of such things as the snake, the 
bridle, tree-trunks, whipstocks, &c. (see 
Freud, pp. 317, 336/40 and 357). 

Freud again: ‘When a spoken utterance, 
expressly distinguished as such, occurs in 
a dream, it is an invariable rule that it has 
originated from a remembered speech in the 
underlying material’ (p. 292). This appears 
to be true of the speech ‘Beauty is Truth, 
&c.’, To whom thou sayest (‘ Grecian Urn’); 
also of the speech ‘La Belle Dame sans 
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Merci thee hath in thrall,’ They cried (see 
N. & Q., cxcii. 472, and cxclv. 210). 

Freud: ‘Wherever the (poet) has the 
choice of several symbols (words, images, 
metaphors, &c.) he will decide in favour of 
that which is in addition objectively related 
to his other thought material’ (p. 335). As 
an instance, there is an evident undertone 
from Campion’s lyric ‘The Gentle Man’ in 
Keats's ‘To Melancholy.’ Keats couples 
‘good man’ and ‘tears’ (“To Chatterton’ 
and the Nightingale’s song ‘ Shed no tear’). 
Campion has: 

Wise men patience never want, 
Goodmen pity cannot hide .. 

Deeds from love, and words, that flow 
Foster like kind April showers; 

In the warm sun all things grow 
_ fruits and pleasant flowers: 


Keats has: 


But when the melancholy fit shall fall 
Sudden from heaven like a weeping cloud, 
That fosters the droop-headed flowers all, 


And hides the green hill in an April 


shroud... . 


R. F. RASHBROOK. 


PETER ORLANDO HUTCHINSON 


NEAR to the parish church of Sidmouth, 

on the north side beyond the tennis 
courts, stands a building in domestic 
occupation which has puzzled many visitors. 
It looks like the truncated portion of a 15th- 
century church, which in fact it is. Its 
original owner, Peter Orlando Hutchinson, 
is commemorated by a brass tablet in the 
south transept of the church. The inscrip- 
tion, which is wholly in Latin, must have 
been prepared by Mr. Hutchinson himself 
and left for completion after his death. His 
name heads a list of nine of his ancestors 
and their wives, and records his own birth 
at Winchester on November 17th, 1810, his 
baptism at Heavitree, near Exeter, on 
October 22nd, 1811, and his death at Sid- 
mouth on October Ist, 1897. Hutchinson, 
dating his communications from “ The Old 
Chancel,” Sidmouth, was a frequent con- 
tributor to these columns. On the tablet the 
letter H stands for the surname of the 
Hutchinsons there recorded. 


The father of P.O.H., Andrew Hutchin- 
son, was a doctor in Sidmouth. His grand- 
father, Thomas Hutchinson married Sarah 
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Oliver, of Boston, Mass., and died in 1811, 

aged 71, at Heavitree. This Thomas was: 
Fil. Thomae H. de Boston et Margaretae 
(Sanford de Newport R.I.). 

Thomas Hutchinson (1711-1780), the 
great grandfather of P.O.H., who married 
Margaret Sanford, was Governor Hutchin- 
son who after a troublesome time in 
Boston, Mass. came over to England in 1774 
and settled in London. Governor Hutchin- 
son was an important person in American 
history. He published two volumes of a 
History of Massachusetts, and a third 
volume edited from his papers was printed 
by one of his grandsons. P.O.H. edited and 
published in 1886, in two volumes, the Diary 
of his Grandfather which gives an account 
of the Governor’s days in England. 


In these columns under date March 16th, 
1878 (5 S. ix.), will be found a long letter 
from P.O.H. in which he claimed descent 
from Edward Hutchinson of Alford, Lin- 
colnshire who died in 1631—the last but one 
of the Hutchinsons recorded on the brass— 
and the right to bear his arms. Later, the 
claim was examined and rejected by another 
correspondent. 


At Exeter, in the city’s Central Library, are 
five volumes of a manuscript History of 
Sidmouth written on parchment and com- 
piled by P.O.H. They give him a high place 
among the historians of Devon. In his 
introduction P.O.H. states that he was 30 
years collecting the notes for his History 
and eleven years (1870-1881) in transcribing 
them. The contents of the five volumes are 
very varied. In addition to the author’s own 
historical matter are included reproductions 
of arms (coloured), church tablets and 
memorials (generally tinted), pedigrees, tran- 
scripts and tracings of ancient documents, 
sketches (often in colours), autograph letters, 
newspaper cuttings, prints and circulars. 
The author's handwriting throughout is 
most legible. Often he used a beautiful 
script hand, and he was adept at reproduc- 
ing parts of medieval documents and signa- 
tures in facsimile. The frontispieces of the 
five books are clever imitations of printing. 


In the first volume is a carte de visite 
photograph of the author—hair and 
moustache rather long, nose of Roman 
shape. An oil portrait—and if there is one 
in Sidmouth it ought to be carefully pre- 
served—would have probably done him 
greater justice. 
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In one of the volumes is an account of the 
enlargement and partial rebuilding of the 
parish church about 1860. It is the usual 
story of the evil wrought in ignorance by 
Victorian “restorations.” The old chancel 
was pulled down and the materials set aside 
for removal and destruction, despite protests 
from P.O.H. Eventually he bought the 
whole of the materials from the builder, 
whose property they had become, for the 
sum of £45, which included the cost of re- 
erection. The chancel was rebuilt rather 
shorter and narrower than it had originally 
stood. A sketch in the book shows how it 
looked in its new position. The remainder 
of the present building, ecclesiastical in 
appearance, was added a little later. Some 
of the stones of the old church and part of 
the Norman font are incorporated in it. 


Hutchinson tells how the church got its 
west window, a gift by Queen Victoria in 
memory of her father, the Duke of Kent, 
who died at Sidmouth. During the restora- 
tion, the Earl of Buckingham, who had 
given a new east window, announced that he 
was prepared to build a west gallery for the 
choir and would present a new organ to 
stand on it. The vicar, however, had a 
scheme for placing choir and organ in the 
chancel. The west gallery proposal was 
approved at two church meetings and the 
other rejected, but the vicar was not to be 
beaten. He secured a promise from the 
Queen to give her memorial window to the 
church. The only place for it was in the 
west and consequently the gallery could not 
be built! P.O.H. tells how he journeyed to 
Osborne to make a protest to the Queen’s 
secretary, carefully donning his uniform (the 
regiment is not stated) for the occasion, but 
the interview had no result. At Osborne, 
P.O.H. had some compensation for his 
journey as he saw the little Princess Beatrice 
out for an airing in a pony carriage. He 
made a charming coloured drawing for his 
book of the Princess in her carriage and the 
groom running at its side, holding the reins 
in his hands. 


Peter Orlando Hutchinson deserves 
recognition by Sidmouth. Much of his five 
volumes has permanent value, and well 
deserves printing. Perhaps there is some 
Society in Devon which will one day under- 
take this good work. 


S. Y. E. 
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ORIGIN OF A CLICHE? 


"THE rather curious cliché, “ neat but not 

gaudy,” has apparently been traced no 
further back than Lamb, who used “ neat, 
not gaudy” in a letter to Wordsworth in 
1806, and in its full form to no one before 
Ruskin. A search of five standard books of 
quotations’ reveals no indication of earlier 
use. The four of these five which list the 
phrase all give the Lamb quotation, and two 
of them, Bartlett’s and The Home Book of 
Quotations, relate it directly to the “rich, 
not gaudy ” of Hamlet, I, iii, 71. The Home 
Book even comments that Lamb’s use is “a 
meaningless misquotation of a good phrase” 
—meaning that in Hamlet. 

The phrase as used by Ruskin is to be 
found among the five books only in The 
Home Book of Quotations, where it is noted 
that in the November, 1838, issue of the 
Architectural Magazine, Ruskin had spoken 
of “the admiration of the ‘neat but not 
gaudy,’ which is commonly reported to have 
influenced the devil when he painted his tail 
pea-green.” The standard edition of Ruskin’ 
shows that this quotation is from a footnote 
of Ruskin’s in one of a series of his articles 
in the Architectural Magazine on “The 
Poetry of Architecture.” The editor’s own 
footnote states that the phrase is from 
Lamb, and refers to the edition of Lamb's 
letters of 1837, I, 279°. But this edition has 
no note on the phrase, nor, apparently, does 
any other edition of Lamb offer comment. 
The phrase as used by Lamb seems entirely 
casual, and there is no internal indication of 
how he came to use it. 

In view of all this, it is somewhat surpris- 
ing to find that in Samuel Wesley’s An 
Epistle to a Friend concerning Poetry, an 
ars poetica published in London in 1700, 
the following couplet appears: 

STYLE is the Dress of Thought; a modest Dress, 

Neat, but not gaudy, will true Critics please. 


The Home Book of Quotations, ed. by Burton 
Stevenson (Sth ed., New York, 1947); Hoyt’s New 
Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations, revised 
enlarged by Kate Louise Roberts (New York and 
London, 1922); Benham’s Book of Quotations, by 
Sic Gurney Benham (London, etc. [1948]; 
Famili tations . . . by John Bartlett, | 
Christopher Morley and Louella D. Everett (12! 
ed., Boston, 1948); and Stokes’ Encyclopedia of 
Familiar Quotations, compiled by Elford Eveleigh 
Triffry (New York [1906]). The Stokes volume 
does not list the phrase. 

? Library Ed., ed. by E. T. Cook and Alexander 
Wedderburn, I, 143. 

*ed. by Thomas Noon Talford (London, 1837). 

“p. 5, 11, 138-139. 
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This book was certainly not a common one, 
and it is difficult to imagine it either as the 
direct source for Lamb’s casual use, or as the 
origin of the phrase in popular parlance. It 
is also difficult to imagine so odd a phrase 
being invented twice. 

But the phrasal pattern, if not the phrase 
itself, has other parallels besides Hamlet 
from Elizabethan times. The Home Book of 
Quotations offers “ Let thy attire be comely 
but not costly,” from Euphues (1579); and 
QED, which fails to mention “neat but 
not gaudy,” has the Hamlet passage under 
‘gaudy, and under ‘ neat’ an occurrence of 
the phrase “ Let euery young man be neate, 
not nastie,” from 1577. It is perhaps note- 
worthy that all three of these Elizabethan 
uses are concerned with personal appear- 
ance, two directly with clothes; and that 
Wesley uses his phrase in a metaphor of 
clothing. It seems probable that at some 
period either before or after Wesley the 
phrase crystallized, and that Lamb’s casual 
ue—surely not a “meaningless misquota- 
ton”—and Ruskin’s placing it in inverted 
commas, are indications that at least by the 
first decades of the nineteenth century it 
had already become the cliché that it is to- 
day. Does anyone know of other occur- 
ences of the phrase before Ruskin, before 
Lamb, or even before Wesley? 


Jacos H. ADLER. 


UNUSUAL BURIALS 


HERE are two extracts from the parish 
registers of Old Newton, Suffolk: 


(1) 1677 Oct., Simon Clowtinge being 
excommunicated was Buryed in his owne 
close neare his house. 


(2) 1739-40 Jan. 30, A child of Thomas 
and y¢ late Mary Stollery, dying unbaptized, 
was Buried on the North side of the church 
by the clark ye same day. 


As regards churches and churchyards in 
general: a door opening from the north 
side of the nave into the churchyard is 
called by tradition “the Devil’s door.” 
Tradition says that along a churchyard’s 
north side a strip was left unconsecrated for 
burial of suicides, Dissenters, unbaptized 
infants, I have evidence of Dissenters’ 
memorials set up in the extreme northern 
section of several Suffolk churchyards. 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 
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Readers’ Queries 


STHER SLEEPE.—Daughter of James 
Sleepe of Foster Lane. She was born 
between 1724 and 1728, and, as Esther 
Burney, wife of Charles Burney, died in 
Poland Street on the 28th September, in 
either 1761 or 1762. The former date has 
hitherto been the accepted one. I should be 
grateful indeed for any precise information 
about these dates, or about where Mrs. 
Burney was buried. I am also hunting a 
miniature painted of her by Gervase Spencer, 
ca. 1747. It was willed to her daughter, 
Mrs. Charles Rousseau Burney in 1814, and 
probably to her daughter, Mrs. Bourdois, in 
1832. But I have lost all track of it since. 


WILLIAM Woops. 


ENTHAY.—Wanted, derivation, and ex- 
amples. The word refers in Sherborne 
to the common pasture land by the riverside. 


JOSEPH FOWLER. 


ACK-MONDAY.—wWanted, derivation, 
and examples. The name refers in Sher- 
borne to the Michaelmas Fair. Was it 
originally Pact-Monday, when pacts or 
agreements were made between farmers and 
freshly hired farm labourers? 


JOSEPH FOWLER. 


OHN BEARD—ANNE PAINE.—I am 
most anxious to learn the ancestry of 
John Beard (1775-1831), a resident of Port- 
smith and later Manchester who came 
originally from Devonshire, and his wife 
Anne Paine Beard (d. 1864) who was the 
sister (probably half-sister or sister-in-law) 
of Richard Bowden of Newton Abbot. Their 
eldest son, born in 1800, was John Relly 

Beard, the Unitarian Divine. 


UGHTIBRIDGE FAMILY.—Sarah, the 
sister of Abraham De La Pryme, the 
diarist and antiquarian, married in 1696 
William Oughtibridge, Gent. of Hatfield 
Woodhouse, Yorks. There are several 
Oughtibridge monuments in Hatfield 
Church. Are there any earlier references to 
this family and have they any connection 
with the village of Oughtibridge near Shef- 
field? 
H. WALKER. 
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ATIENCE.—I am interested in the his- What an illigant life a friar leads, 
tory of this game. I wonder whether With his fat, round paunch before him; 

any of your readers has noticed a reference He mutters his prayer and counts his beads 
to it before the year 1810? And all the women adore him. —— 
Auan 8. C. Ross. There was not on that day a speck to stain (HA 
GOURCES WANTED — The azure heaven; the blessed sun alone 
Straight from the horse’s mouth. In unapproachable divinity have 
Hove Careered rejoicing in his fields of light! Charl 
How beautiful beneath the bright, blue sky fully, 
Long time he bore The billows wave, one glowing, blue expanse chron: 
Physicians were in Vain Save when along the bending line of shore when 
Such hue is thrown as when the peacock’s | weeks 
Let others trace, through ages dark, Assumes the proudest tint of amethyst — 
Their pedigree from Noah's Ark Embathed in emerald glory. ™* 
Painted on parchment nice. Mo 
I’m older still for I was there, The more to secure my knight-errant’s pity, thirtee 
Aye, and with Adam, did appear, She was really and truly excessively pretty. chron 
i have | 
a «a, oo a A bitter and perplexed ‘ What shall we do?’ the de 
Aili dhe oae L and I was she, Is worse to a man than worse necessity. books 
In fair or stormy weather. The li Wh 

e lists of such a beard 
1, As youth gone out had left in ashes. 
Unless we were together. After bein : about 
. : g fired at once or twice, 
The ear becomes more Irish and less nice. 
Can make me cease to be. is li I thin! 
For though I’ve tongue and often talk Th 
And though I’ve legs, yet if I walk , , 
It puts an end to me: . 
. . in character worse, ut th 
hoe oe — With a shocking bad hat and my credit at | from 
zero, House 
Jew, earth can hope to become buts | 
And sometimes Christian, yet it’s true sis = 
I die by resurrection. A pair of bright eyes with so lively a glance } whose 
W. R. inthem Build 
Watched the sun o’er the sapphire sea The 
Rise beautiful and grand. about 
Which when the Capting he came for to I 
Things, things in general. hear of i, 
P , a He wery much applauded me for what 

My is snug, notwithstanding it's Chain 
But that’s not considered a drawback at all; Dry bread and cold water: my 
rheumatic, food and by no means enlivening Queer 
It’s a fine open spot— Waatvenr hydraulic George Cruikshank may ad 
And classical too, for it’s up in an attic. think. Sidm 
Father H wheth 
Was a illigant 7 I’m off to Charlestown, the J 
But a bit of a rogue, Sally come up. excell 

A bit of a rogue. JacK WERNER. 
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Replies 


(CHARLOTTE M. YONGE’S THE 
DAISY CHAIN (cxcv. 503, 570).—I 
have studied the dates and chronology of 
Charlotte M. Yonge’s books rather care- 
fully, and I think the date when the 
chronicle of The Daisy Chain opens— 
when Gertrude (‘“ Daisy”) May was six 
weeks old—is 1848. It ends in 1855 when 
she was seven years old. The Trial, 
sequel to that book, the date 1860 is stated 
and Daisy was twelve years old. 


Moreover, the dates of the births of the 
thirteen Underwoods are set out in their 
chronicle The Pillars of the House, and I 
have found this a key to or confirmation of 
the dates of the other characters in the other 
books with whom they come in contact. 


When Lance Underwood, born in 1846, 
meets Daisy May (at the seaside, after he 
has had sunstroke) he is sixteen, she is 
about fourteen, and allusion is made to the 
events recorded in The Trial as a year or 
two before. (Lance and Daisy were married 
I think, in 1874.) 


The earliest family chronicles are Scenes 
and Characters and The Castle Builders, 
but the dates of these can be worked back 
from the “tree” in The Pillars of the 
House, for Bernard Underwood married 
the daughter of Lilias Mohun in Scenes 
and Characters, on the same day that her 
sister married Lord Francis Somerville, 


whose mother was one of “The Castle 
Builders.” 


The Heir of Redclyffe also opens in 
about 1848, judging by internal evidence. 
I think trains had become quite an ordinary 
mode of travel well before this. 


The Jubilee referred to in The Daisy 
Chain in approximately 1855 was that of 
King George the Third in 1810. It was not 
80 long ago then as the Diamond Jubilee of 
Queen Victoria in 1897 is now, and a great 
many of us remember that. 


There is a “Jubilee Cottage 1810” in 
Sidmouth in Devon. I have wondered 
whether there are many other memorials of 


the Jubilee of King George III in such 
excellent repair. 


EVELYN J. SHEARS. 
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PRAYING FOR THE KING IN THE 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 
(cxev. 485)—Your correspondent, in refer- 
ring to the claim of the Tudor monarchs to 
be Head or Supreme Governor of the 
Church, speaks of the “new position of 
power granted to the monarch in matters 
ecclesiastical.” But was the claim or the 
power new? In The Times of St. Dun- 
sian, by James Armitage Robinson, Dean 
of Wells (Oxford, 1923), pp. 144, 166, 
attention is called to King Edgar’s title of 
“Pastorum Pastor.” 
G. W. WRIGHT. 
[Neither claim nor power was exactly 
new. Alcuin, for example, undertook far- 
reaching liturgical work at Charlemagne’s 
instructions and there are many examples of 
monarchs assuming directive powers and 
positions with regard to church affairs. But 
the breach with Rome put the Tudor 
monarchs into a new position with regard 
to claim and power. There could be no 
appeal from them to the Papacy, with the 
result that their absolutism in church affairs 
was a very definite reality. 
F. H. A. M.] 


NAMES FOR THE MILKY WAY (clxvi. 

352, 393, 407, 445; clxvii. 32, 87, 101, 
122, 156, 176, 214, 229, 286, 357; cxcii. 393). 
—John Peabody Harrington writes in his 
Ethnography of the Tewa Indians (Twenty- 
Ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, 1907-08, Washington, 
1916), p. 51: “The Milky Way has two 
names. ‘Opatuku, ‘backbone of the uni- 
verse,’ appears to be the common name. It 
is called also Tsaekoro, “‘ whitishness.” The 
Taos and the Jemez called the Milky Way 
by names which mean ‘backbone of the 
universe.’ The Mexicans usually call it ‘el 
Camino del Cielo.’” 


O. F. BABLER. 


FFROZEN SOUND (clxxiv. 30, 65).— 

During the second world war, Otto 
Weinreich published an exhaustive study 
about the ancestry and parentage of Baron 
Munchausen’s post-horn: Antiphanes und 
Miinchhausen, Das antike Liigenmdrlein 
von den gefrorenen Worten und_ sein 
Fortleben im Abendland (Sitzungsberichte 
der Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philo- 
sophisch-historische Klasse, Bd. 220, 
Abhandlung 4. Vienna, 1942, 144 pp.). 


O. F. BABLER. 
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((URTSEYING (cxev. 524).—Although 

not concerned with a child, it may not 
be outside the scope of this enquiry to 
record that in a Cambridgeshire village 
(Essex border) there died this year an old 
lady who had not given up the curtsey. When 
well advanced in years, certainly over 
eighty, she was generally to be seen over the 
fence of her cottage garden and as I passed 
and enquired as to her health she always 
curtseyed. On one occasion, the hedge 
being nearly up to her shoulders, I failed to 
observe her. The next time we conversed 
she said, “ When you passed the other day 
you did not notice my obedience.” 


P.D.M. 


FORTIFICATION MILITARY 

DISCIPLINE (cxcv. 545).—Allain 
Manesson Mallet, “ Parisien, Ingenieur des 
Camps & Armées du Roy du Portugal, 
nommé Sergent Major d'Artillerie dans la 
Province d’Alentejo,” so described as the 
author on the title page of “ Les Travaux de 
Mars, ou la fortification nouvelle tant 
reguliére, qu’irreguliére.” Printed in Paris, 
1672, in three parts, bound in one, each with 
printed title, and frontispiece engraved in 
Amsterdam, 1672. 


&.C.G. 
CLARKE, MARY ANN (cxcv. 524).—Her 
history is contained in The Du 


Mauriers, by Daphne Du Maurier, with a 
table of her descendants. Mrs. Clarke, it is 
stated in this book, had no children by the 
Duke of York. 

E. J. SHEARS. 


WINTER AND SUMMER MEAT (cxcv. 

545). The “winter” meat was the 
meat killed and salted in the early winter; 
because this was done about November 11 
this meat was known as “ St. Martin’s beef.” 


C. A. Knapp, Captain. 


BUZAGLO (cxev. 524)—A ‘Buzaglo’ 

was a patent stove for heating large 
buildings devised by Abraham (William) 
Buzaglo (1716-1788), who afterwards 
became a Gout Doctor and introduced 
various appliances to cope with that ailment. 
An advertisement of his appears in the first 
issue of The Times newspaper. 


Cecit RoTuH. 
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DICKENS & THE ROYAL ACADEMY 

(cxev. 414)—The information sought 
by your correspondent D.C., may be found 
in the magazine All the Year Round, 
No. 60, June 16, 1860. & No. 61, 23 June, 
1860. “Our Eye-Witness at the National 
Gallery.” 

S. E. Grecory. 


AMES INSCRIBED ON WINDOW 
GLASS (cxcv. 304, 371, 393, 438, 482, 
525).—I remember reading a poem, On a 
Name written on Window Glass by Edith 
Sitwell, which impressed me deeply. But 
where was it published? 
O. F. BaBLer. 


APTAIN JAMES COOK (cxcv. 438)— 
See Kitson, A., The Life of Captain 
James Cook. (Lond. John Murray, 1912.) 
Chapter 1, pages 1-2, summarises researches 
in the genealogy of Captain Cook and gives 
the name of his grandfather as John Cook, 
who married on 19th January, 1693, Jean 


Duncan. 
PHYLLIS MANDER JongS. 


Rs PRONOUNCED AS “W's” 

(cxcv. 568).—This was an affectation 
cultivated among the young men of the 
Universities and the Army about the 1860's 
up to the 1880's. 

Many instances may be found in the con- 
versations in connection with sketches in 
Punch for that period. 

Only a few elderly men used it in the 
1890's; as, having acquired this affectation 
in their younger days, it was sometimes 
almost impossible to give an “r’ its proper 
sound in their later life. 

E. VERRALL. 


AN UNUSUAL INN- 
SIGN (cxev. 413, 548).—In 1851, 
according to Gardner’s Directory of Cam- 
bridgeshire, there was at Ely an inn named 
“High Flyer.” 
A. L. Cox. 


KELTON’S REPUTATION (clxxxi. 217). 
—This quotation from Wesley’s Journal 
would be indeed remarkable if it had any- 
thing to do with the poet John Skelton. In 
fact, as the index to the Journal correctly 
records, it refers to the Reverend Philip 
Skelton (1707-87), on whom see D.N.B. 


J. C. MAXWELL. 
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The Library 


THE POEMS OF WILLIAM HABING- 
TON. Edited with Introduction and 
Commentary by Kenneth Allott. (Univer- 
sity Press of Liverpool, Hodder & 
Stoughton, 15s.) 


ME. ALLOTT has collected every scrap of 

information about his author, and 
though he speaks modestly of the result, the 
biography in the introduction greatly adds to 
the understanding and appreciation of the 


ms. 

William’s father, Thomas Habington, be- 
longed to a family who did not change their 
religion at the Reformation, and before 
William’s birth Thomas had suffered years 
of imprisonment for his religion. In his 
house, Hindlip in Worcestershire, there were 
no fewer than eleven hiding-places. William 
was born on 4th November, 1605, the eve 
of the Gunpowder Plot, the most sensational 
date on which a Roman Catholic baby could 
be born. His mother was Lord Mount- 
eagle’s sister, and tradition said that she 
wrote the warning letter through which the 
plot was discovered, but considering her 
situation at the time this seems unlikely. 
Father Garnett the Jesuit fled to Hindlip 
and there he, Thomas Habington and several 
others were arrested. All were condemned 
to death and all were executed except 
Thomas Habington, who obtained a reprieve. 

William was educated at St. Omer and 
Paris. Being pressed by the Jesuits to join 
their order he returned to England to escape 
their importunity. He now took the equiva- 
lent of an honours course in history with 
his father, who devoted himself to the study 
of the antiquities of his native country. This 
close companionship with his father must 
have impressed upon him the dangers to 
which their creed exposed them, though he 
had been too young at the time to be able to 
temember the anxious period of the Gun- 
powder Plot. William Habington was a 
very conformist character; there was nothing 
of the rebel or the martyr in him, he was 
afraid of strong emotion, and would prob- 
ably never have left the pursuit of 
Philosophy and history for poetry if the 
position of Roman Catholics had not 
greatly improved during the years of 
Charles I’s personal government, 1629-40, 
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when through the Queen’s influence the 
penal laws were in practice suspended. 
Habington went up to London, became a 
courtier, an acquaintance of poets and wits, 
and a writer of society verse. He supplied 
commendatory poems for the plays of 
Shirley and Davenant. 

Then he met and fell in love with Lucy 
Herbert, the daughter of Sir William Her- 
bert, Lord Powis. Habington professes 
himself a great admirer of Sidney and 
Spenser, and he set to work to write a sonnet 
sequence, on the model of ‘ Astrophel and 
Stella,’ to Lucy Herbert, whom he called 
Castara, Chaste Altar, with himself as 
Araphil. He dwells upon Castara’s chastity 
with wearisome iteration. 

Mr. Allott regards ‘Castara’ as a last 
degenerate offspring of the Elizabethan 
tradition. Certainly Habington’s idea of a 
sonnet is degenerate. With one feeble excep- 
tion, his “‘ sonnets ” are simply fourteen-line 
poems in rhyming couplets, so that they have 
no structure or development. The lyrics 
mingled with them, however, are much more 
successful and deserve praise, and though 
very conventional are light and graceful. But 
Habington’s poems are much more firmly 
founded on earth than the minor Eliza- 
bethan sequences, in which the person 
addressed and the situations are so vague 
that it is doubtful whether they have any 
foundation in reality. Araphil invites 
Castara to share his home at Hindlip. Her 
father, Lord Powis, objects to his suit, as 
he is not of sufficient rank and wealth to be 
worthy of Castara. She is sent to Seymours, 
a country house by the Thames. Araphil 
follows her to Marlow. They meet secretly. 
Lady Powis is sympathetic and there is 
a clandestine marriage which Araphil 
announces to Lord Powis in verses which are 
positively jaunty. Mr. Allott complains that 
Castara is a mere lay-figure, but perhaps he 
does her less than justice. The reader can 
form a picture of her. She has black eyes 
and a dimple in her cheek. She likes to 
ramble in the woods—Araphil warns her to 
beware of wolves and tigers! Perhaps it is 
the titles of the poems which give a feeling 
of her presence: “To Castara, softly sing- 
ing to herself,’ “To Castara, upon a 
trembling kiss at departure,” “To Castara, 
looking back at her departing.” Such titles 
were, of course, the fashion at the time, but 
contemporary poets felt that he chose them 
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well, as they several times echoed them. 
Mr. Allott’s commentary traces both 
Habington’s sources and his imitators with 
a wide range of reading. Besides the poems 
to Castara, the volume includes a number of 
addresses to Habington’s friends, poems of 
between thirty and forty lines in couplets. 
The editor has identified as many as possible 
of the poems addressed, and shows the 
narrow circle of Catholics and those who 
sympathized with them, in which Habington 
lived. Within its limits he found it possible 
to believe in the golden age and to remain 
unconscious of the rising opposition to the 
King’s personal government. 

‘Castara’ was published in the early 
spring of 1633-4 to commemorate the 
Habingtons’ first year of married life. The 
secret wedding must therefore have taken 
place in the early spring of 1632/3. The 
book was popular and there was a second 
edition in 1635 in which were included four 
prose “ characters,” very formal and insipid. 
During the year 1634 William Habington’s 
best friend died; this was George Talbot of 
Grafton in Worcestershire, and at the end 
of the second edition there appeared ten 
elegies written to his memory by Habington. 

A third edition of ‘ Castara’ was published 
in 1640, and it is this text which is repro- 
duced in the present volume as being the 
latest which had the author’s revision. The 
editor supplies a complete apparatus of com- 
parisons between the three editions. To the 
final edition there was added a third part, 
containing religious poems. By this time all 
hope of religious toleration, or of recon- 
ciliation between the churches of England 
and Rome was over. Habington’s only 
extant letter, written in this year and repro- 
duced as a frontispiece, speaks of rioting at 
Southwark. Habington’s fears were all 
renewed and they give a driving force to the 
religious poems, which are certainly his best 
work. He expresses his fears in the conven- 
tional, puritan form. There is nothing in 
them which is distinctively Roman Catholic. 
Fear of death, fear of an angry God, and 
fear of Hell are his themes. 

Habington never troubled about con- 
sistency, and while he was declaring in 
poetry that he had seen the hollowness of 
worldly success and wanted only to end his 
days in solitary hermitage, he was preparing 
his play ‘ The Queene of Arragon’ for per- 
formance at court. This was achieved in 
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1640 by the help of the Earl of Pembroke, 
who did Habington a good turn more than 
once. The Earl was the cousin of Lord 
Powis and they were both called William 
Herbert. The play was magnificently pro. 
duced at the Earl’s expense and was a 
success. It is not included in this edition, 

After this William Habington almost dis. 
appears. It was even said that he was a sup. 
porter of Oliver Cromwell, but this, which is 
most improbable in itself, is disproved by 
Mr. Allott, who has found that Habington 
was one of the royalist garrison of 
Worcester, who held the town for three 
months against the parliamentary army. In 
1650 Lady Powis died, leaving to William's 
son Thomas the remainder of her lease of 
Seymours, the house from which Castara 
fled to her secret marriage with Araphil 
seventeen years before. William himself died 
on 30th December, 1654, at the age of 49, 
and was buried at Hindlip. 


THE VISITORS’ BOOK, England and the 
English as others have seen _ them, 
A.D. 1500-1950. Edited by Harry Ballam 
and Roy Lewis. (Max Parrish & Co, 
Ltd., 15s. net.) 


"THESE unvarnished opinions, collected 

here for the first time from diaries, 
notebooks, letters and memoirs, expose the 
English as debauched, cruel, joyless, shaggy, 
gluttonous and superficial. They also reveal 
that in the last 450 years various foreign 
travellers have found them to be martial, 
handsome, fair, polite, generous, pious and 
hard-working. 

Here are gathered together the comments 
—friendly, amused, satirical and at times 
exasperated—that visitors from overseas 
have made, from 1500 to the present day. 
Among eighty fearless and outspoken 
travellers we find such names as Erasmus, 
Voltaire, Hans Andersen, Emerson, Heine, 
Santayana, Madariaga and André Maurois. 
The eight plates and five drawings in line, 
also by strangers who have been in our 
midst, show that the eyes of the artist are, 
as we ought to expect, often the most 
observant of all. The period covered is long 
enough to throw into relief those English 
traits which have endured, some which have 
not, and some, like the Habit of Hard Work, 
which were noted in the nineteenth century, 
but neither before nor since. 
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